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THE CIRCLING YEAR. 
ETERNAL Source of every joy, 
Well may thy praise our lips employ ; 
While in thy temple we appear, 
Whose goodness crowns the circling year. 


While as the wheels of nature roll, 
Thy hand supports the steady pole ; 
The sun is taught by thee to rise, 
And darkness when to veil the skies. 


The flowery spring at thy command 
Embalms the air and paints the land ; 
The summer rays with vigor shine, 
To raise the corn and cheer the vine. 


Thy hand in autumn richly pours 
Through all our coasts redundant stores ; 
And winters, softened by thy care, 

No more a face of horror wear. 


Seasons, and months, and weeks, and days 

Demand successive songs of praise ; 

Still be the cheerful homage paid, 

With opening light and evening shade. 
—Doddridge. 


THE NUMBER OF FRIENDS. 


THE question continually comes up, on one occasion 
or another, What is the number of Friends ?—the 
inquiry referring to those of our body only. As most 
of our readers are doubtless aware, no regular enu- 
meration is made in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and hence its change in membership, from year to 
year, either of growth or diminution, remains offi- 
cially unknown. Most of the other yearly meetings 
receive regular statistical reports, annually, and are 
able to compare them, and so ascertain their exact 
condition. New York, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, 
all follow this system, and Genesee has directed that 
it be adopted. Baltimore took its own census in 
1880, and has now directed that the same be done 
next year. 

The United States Census of 1880 reported a total 
for our Society of 23,568. This, of course, did not 
include those in Canada, but their additions would 
not very much enlarge the total. 

Taking these figures of 1880, for comparison with 
the present time, it would be presumed, no doubt, 
that whatever change had occurred in the decade 
was in the direction of loss rather than increase,— 
though very probably the diminution would not be 
large. Yet in tabulating the figures of the several 
yearly meetings which have been collecting them, 
and using the reports of 1880 and 1881 for Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, the total made up is greater than 
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that given by the Census, and it seems probable that 
the numbers reported by it may have been rather 
under the correct mark. We give following these 
statistics. 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting there has been 
no enumeration since 188]. The reports were then 
sent up to the Representative Committee, and at a 
meeting of the Committee, Ninth month 16, in that 
year, they were approved and directed to be printed 
and circulated. They showed the following member- 
ship, by quarterly meetings : 





Philadelphia Quarter, . . 3,344 
Abington ” . 1,785 
Bucks we . 1,715 
Concord . 735 
Caln - 2 
Western . 1,780 
Southern = oe be Wee Beha Ga ne 
Burlington - a wt ees bor Sela 
Haddonfield . 6 Aen Sb aes ten eee 
Salem - ee ee a 
oe kD ee 

Total, 13,594 


What changes there have been in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting since 1881 we cannot undertake to say. 
Some meetings, especially in the country, are smaller. 
Whether those in the cities, and in some of the 
towns,—as West Chester,—have increased enough to 
make up for the loss is not certain. We have at 
hand a memorandum of the official report of the 
number of members of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, 
(in Abington Quarter), in 1888, and this shows a 
small decrease. In 1881 the number stated, (and 
counted in above table) was 501; the report in 1888 
made it 459. 

In New York Yearly Meeting reports are annu- 
ally collected. The last one showed a membership 
of 2,903. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, 1889, reported 1,768, a 
decrease of 62 since the previous year. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, 1888, reported a member- 
ship of 807. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting, 1888, reported a member- 
ship of 1,088. 

Genesee Yearly Meeting, 1889, reported excepting 
Scipio, a membership of 1,395. There was no report 
from Scipio, but our friend John L. Searing thinks 
there may be about 120 there, which added to 1,395 
will make 1,515. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in 1880, reported 3,384 
members. There has been some decrease, though 
small, since that time. At the last sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting an enumeration was directed to be 
made in 1890. 
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Collecting "these data the showing would be as 


follows: 
. 13,504 


2? 903 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, (1881), 
New York 7 7 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Illinois 


1,768 
S07 
1,088 
Scipio Q. M. est’d.) 1,515 


1880), ee 


(renesec 
Baltimore a4 
Total, 25,059 

Making all due allowance in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting,—the cther reports are so 
nearly of the present date as to be very dependable, 
—it does not seem probable that the total member- 
ship of our body falls below 24,000, and probably is 
somewhat above that mark. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
MARY JANE FIELD. 


Wirn the rounded and honored life just closed there 
has gone out from the world and especially from the 
Society of Friends so much of strength and useful- 
ness that we may well mourn, not only for ourselves, 
but for the entire body. 

Anything that called attention to herself or gave 
her undue prominence was so distasteful to her mod- 
est and retiring nature that we almost hesitate even 
out of the fullness of a grateful heart, to say what we 
feel to be a just tribute to her precious memory ; yet 
we believe that all who knew her will acknowledge 
the justice of the offering which we feel constrained 
to render in rememberance of one so venerated and 
beloved. 

Our Society, especially the female portion of it 
has sustained a loss which seems irreparable. She 
loved it, and gave to it her most devoted and un- 
wearied labors. No sacrifice of personal comfort or 
convenience was too great if she could thereby render 
it any benefit or service. Quick to perceive when 
danger threatened, she was as a faithful watchman, 
ever ready to sound thealarm ; and when evidences 
of life and growth were apparent, she gratefully re- 
joiced,—rendered thanks to Him who“ giveth the in- 
crease.” Her heart, purified and tendered by Divine 
grace, overflowed with love to all; and it was this 
constraining love which, radiating from her both in 
speech and manner, drew toward her all who came 
within its influence—especially the young. Religion, 
as she exemplified it to them, was not made up of 
harsh self-denials and hardships, but of glad submis- 
sion and swift comformity toa sweet service ; and she 
made it indeed appear that the “ yoke is easy ” and 
the “ burden light.” Inspired by love, her feet ran 
upon her Master’s errands as lightly at fourscore as in 
her prime; and, ever young in spirit, strength was 
given her to the last to labor in the vineyard of her 
Lord. 

She was the embodiment of what a°woman should 
and may be, under the transforming power of Divine 
love; dispensing the cheerful hospitality of a well- 
ordered home ; counseling the erring, strengthening 
the weak, encouraging the faint-hearted, visiting 








ing blessings as she went, and walking in all things 
after the “ pattern shown her in the Mount.” 

To the poor and suffering she was a friend and 
helper, and the blessings of “ them that were ready 
to perish” came upon her. Following the proces- 
sion that tended toward her grave, was a woman 
bowed with years, and seemingly with the bearing 
of many burdens, and her hands hardened by labor. 
She stood by the open grave sobbing and wringing 
her hands as if her best earthly friend were about to 
be hidden from her sight forever, and so doubtless it 
was. Volumes of written eulogy were less eloquent 
than the tears of that humble mourner ! 

Hers was truly a consistent'life. Our discipline was 
not to her an impossible rule of action, but a benig- 
nant law, easy of fulfillment, because she “ loved 
much.” She was emphatically and truly a Friend, 
whose life illustrated in a marked degree the beauty 
and dignity of her profession. Oh, that there were 
among us who are left more like her, to take up the 
work which her hands have laid down, and to incite 
others by the force of a pure example, to walk as she 
walked—to live as she lived—to labor as she labored 
—to die as she died ! 


AMANDA K. MILLER. 
New York. 


CONCERNING REVERENCE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Your issue of Eleventh month 16th, 1889, contains 
an interesting article entitled, “ Is Reverence on the 
Decline?” Now reverence means “to regard with 
great respect.” In Russia among the peasants there 
is according to all travelers a wonderful show of rev- 
erence for all the signs and symbols of the Greek 
Church ; such a show of reverence indeed, that it isa 
serious interference with their daily avocations. In 
England, on the contrary, and also in our own happy 
country, where the masses are mere highly civilized, 
there is no such idol and shrine worship; yet who 
will say that the English and the American people 
have not a truer and juster reverence for all that is 
worthy of the name than their Russian contempo- 
raries? No; I think reverence is not on the decline, 
but rather that the objects for which we hold rever- 
ence have changed. Reverence is an attribute of our 
human nature, and in its very character it is inher- 
ent. But what was most striking to me in the arti- 
cle alluded to, was contained in the following pas- 
sage: “If we were not deficient in reverence, would 
we not desire to continue the practices and perpetu- 
ate the usages of those sons of the morning who pur- 
chased by their sufferings the liberties that we now 
enjoy ? To tear down the structure which they in their 
superhuman wisdom reared, and to lay waste the 
heritage which they so dearly earned, in order to 
gratify our pride and love of change, or to be more 
like our neighbors, seems like modernizing the old 
homestead or altering the old meeting-house, instead 
of preserving it in pristine simplicity and keeping it 
in good repair.” 

The above extract contains in brief the conserva- 
tive, or I may say, the ancient view of some estima- 


with words of comfort the sick and afflicted, scatter- | ble Friends. The following words from a recent ad- 
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dress of Geo. Wm. Curtis, lately spoken in Philadel- | clearly than Friends do now the importance of rais- 


phia, gives us a graphic picture of the habit of mind 
of the naturally conservative: ‘ How many a man 
do we not know, full of sweetness, full of love, full of 
the most generous and human instincts, whose head 
is turned backwards over his shoulder, who sees the 
golden age only in the past, for whom these are the 
good old times alone, and not the good new times!” 
Sentiments like these are firmly held I think by 
many conservative Friends. Their heads are turned 
backwards towards what is to them a golden past. 
We are often exhorted to be like George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, and Robert Barclay, and other early 
Friends. The question arises at once to the modern 
man, to the 19th Century mind, what would have 
been the position of these worthy Friends could 
they have lived in the light of to-day? AsI under- 
stand it these great men of old were not conservatives 
ia their day ard generation, but radicals as Paul, and 
Luther, and John Knox were radicals. This being 
true, then would these early Friends bid us look 
backwards two hundred years, be mere copyists of a 
past age, even to the trivial details of dress, and man- 
nerisms of speech, or would they not rather bid us go 
forward and be true to the Inward Light and all the 
light of this 19th Century,—a century so fittingly de- 
scribed by Gladstone as the age of human emancipa- 
tion? Could we live with our Quaker ancestors we 
would find them human like ourselves,—human and 
not super-human. 

As Lowell sings, “ All that hath been noble in life 
or death is native to the simple heart of man, the 
angel heart of man.” The early Friends, could they 
have lived in our century would have shared in the 
spirit of our age, and I have no doubt would have 
been glad to claim spiritual kinship with modern 
Friends like Lucretia Mott and John Bright. These 
noble names coupled with the name of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose ancestors let us always remember 
were Friends, excite the modern mind to reverence 
equally with the great of earlier times. Some very 
conservative Friends have appeared to fear living 
and taking part in the affairs of the world; they are 
in the world but do not wish to be of it. Is this not 
a fatal error, for is not this God’s world? As toa 
desire to change for the sake of change, I think there 
is no one who could bring such a charge against the 
Society of Friends with any show of reason. The 
old homestead has often been altered for better sani- 
tary conditions as all will admit, but the old meeting- 
houses, as far as I know, are still preserved in early 
simplicity and in good repair. Friends have been 
slow to change the Discipline or to alter their ancient 
customs and ideas. Some of us think too slow in- 
deed. If the Discipline needs changing to suit the 
broader spirit of our age it should be changed. The 
Discipline was made for the Society of Friends and 
not the Society for the Discipline. We are nearing 
the 20th Century and_our children will be men and 
women of that century and full of the spirit of their 
age. It will be folly, I think, to try to make them 
think and act like people of the 17th Century. While 
they will hold fast to the central idea of Friends, the 
doctrine of the Light Within, they will see more 


ing human intelligence and reason to a higher level 
than did their ancestors. By doing this they will 
have a@ more symmetrical religious development. 
When the leading idea held by Friends is reinforced 
by all the light of modern science, reason, and the 
best in art and literature, then will their religious 
thought be more harmonious. Young Friends are 
in full sympathy with and have reverence for that 
grand sentiment of Lucretia Mott with which I will 
close,—“ Truth for Authority and not Authority for 
Truth.” A. G. T. 
Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 24. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GLEANINGS BY SIDNEY AVERILL. 


TxHovuesH we have no local schools of Theology, there 
is one not of man’s devising to which we commend 
all who would be truly wise. Its temple is the heart ; 
its teacher is Christ. In his human, personal advent 
he taught orally, and with power such as man never 
had. True as moral sayings, and having moral ap- 
plications, his glowing truth has a higher and holier 
sense than is given to the unaided mind. To the 
guestion whether few or many are saved his reply : 
“Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leads to life, and few there be that find it; and wide 
the gate and broad the way that leads to destruction, 
and many there be that go in thereat,” involves to 
our natural perception a hard saying,—in effect that 
only a few of our race get to heaven. The cloud van- 
ishes under the inspired light,—in that higher and 
holier sense the “ few” are seen as the angel facul- 
ties of the soul of each and all human beings, love, 
purity, peace, mercy, truth, and wisdom. The 
“many ” who go in the broad way to destruction are 
self delusions and propensities that wander through 
all the kingdoms of the world. Thus the spirit 
Scripture not only vindicates the inspiration of 
Bible, but it also assures our purest convictions. 

As gleaners in the fields where Ruth gathered her 
golden sheaves we may aid in bringing to the treas- 
ury of Truth gems of untarnished luster. The morn- 
ing star of Judea, Abraham, should first attract the 
devoted soul. The chosen founder of a nation which 
in the Providence of Divine wisdom was to be a 
more special exponent of the will of the Creator, he 
who from the beginning sees the end, chose wisely 
the hour and the man. A man who had an ear to 
hear and a will to obey. He left his native land with 
his and his nephew’s private family, to go among 
people they did not know, they pitched their tents, 
dug their wells, and their flocks grazed on lands they 
did not buy ; there to dwell more than 200 years in 
tribal sufferance. They lived unmolested as only 
the just and the peaceful do. The native tribes 
inured to war among themselves sought defense 
or protection in walled towns. In the outlying lands 
thus left there was room and why not a welcome for 
the strangers. Trials come to all. An incident in 
the life of Jacob, a grandson of Abraham, through 
which one of the sons was sold into Egypt, there to 
suffer, but in the silent pupilage of the Infinite to 
be prepared to fill the highest station under the 
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Egyptian king. This Jed other Israelites to follow in 
the years of famine. Abraham was a man to obey 
the voice of God. His course was owned and hon- 
ored by the All-wise, so much so that this new home 


was promised to be the special heritage of Abrabam’s | 


heirs. Thus far there had been no conquest and no 
aggression,—over 200 years of peace amid the conflicts 
of the tribes around them. What an example for a 
warring world. What a lesson, teaching that God’s 
ways are higher than ours. 

Following the record of this peculiar people into 
Egypt we see them welcomed by the rulers and sent 
to pastoral lands of theirown choice. The idolatrous 
worship of beasts by the Egyptians doubtless made 
the Jewish manner of life to seem as sacrilege. In 
the course of time honor to Joseph would be forgot- 
ten. Religious hatred, the most vengeful of all, led 
on to oppression and slavery of the descendants of 
Abraham. Their tasks grew more and more severe 
under iron rule. A cry for deliverance went up to 
the God of Sabaoth. He heard and with an out- 
stretched arm used miraculous means that compelled 
the rulers to let them go. To the people set free the 
manifest interposition of the living and true God was 
a continuous memorial to be remembered through 
all ages. The Divinely chosen leader, Moses, who 
was educated in the household of Pharoah to be 
trained also in the school of adversity, was by virtue 
of his wisdom and humility another example of the 
“eternal fitness of things.”” Not the arbiters of our 


own destiny, it is not in us to look with judicial seru- 


tiny into the mode of harrowing of the outgoing fug- 
itives. We may assume that under Abraham such 
departure would not be allowed. The records of the 
going out from and the return to the Land of Prom- 
ise, while we admit they belong to the same historic 
chain, indicate at least a change in the policy of 
this people. 

This a careful reading ought to convince us does 
not refer to a Divine end but toa human purpose. We 
know that in our nature like theirs a subtle self is 
present which can array itself in the guise of an 
angel to deceive any who are not in vigilant, daily 
denial. Light and darkness so nearly blend in our 
motives and in our aims that no one can truly say 
he bas never raised an unbidden hand. We want to 
vindicate the Scriptures by such a reading as will 
secure our assent to the doctrine of Jesus—that God 
is love—never angry—always merciful—but with 
equal eye to our low condition always just. In that 
ineffable light that never shines on land or sea, many 
do see who feel they ought to say that war is sinful 
and has not the sanction of God. Like other evils it 
has his sufferance. Moses, the leader, was not a 
warrior. The host that followed him entered the 
promised land as such. Joshua, the successor to 
Moses, 80 changed the course pursued that the prac- 
tice and policy of peace, lived in and followed so 
many years under the ministry of Providence, was 
left for the policy of war. It is well for us to note 
here the oft-repeated witness of history that the 
most extreme cruelties of man to man have claimed 
the oversight and favor of God. The day and age in 
which we live cannot accept the claim. The teach- 


ings of Jesus turn our eyes and our understandings 
another way. SripNEY AVERILL. 
Wyanet, Ill. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 2. 
First Monts 12. 
REJOICING. 


GOLDEN Text.—My soul doth) magnify the Lord, and my spirit 

hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.—Luke 1: 46-47. 
Read Luke 1; 46-55. 
Arter the incidents of our last lesson a divine mes- 
senger was sent toa young woman named Mary, who 
was a cousin of Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias, and 
lived in the city of Nazareth. She was betrothed in 
marriage to a carpenter named Joseph, of the same 
city. Though Joseph traced his lineage to King 
David, they both belonged to the humbler class of 
the people of Galilee, the province in which was 
Nazareth. 

The messenger or angel announced to Mary that 
she would be the mother of a son, who would be so 
pure and holy that he would be called the Son of the 
Highest, and that when he was born she must name 
him Jesus, because the Heavenly Father would make 
him the Saviour of his people. All the names given 
to Hebrew children were chosen because of their 
significance, and were indicative of some trait or 
quality that it was believed the child would display. 
When Mary recovered from the astonishment which 
the tidings produced, and was further told that her 
cousin Elizabeth would soon have a son, she started 
from her home in Nazareth to go to the hill-country 
of Judea, where Zacharias and Elizabeth lived, prob- 
ably to one of the Levitical towns which were set 
apart for the priests’ families, and where they re- 
sided when not on duty at the temple. 

Our lesson for to-day is the answer of Mary to the 
welcome given her by her cousin Elizabeth. 

My soul doth magnify. Mary expresses the thank- 
ful joy that filled her heart because the Heavenly 
Father had chosen her to be the mother of so holy a 
being as it was promised that Jesus would be. 

Regarded the low estate. God knew her humble 
condition; He knew also that she was a pure, true, 
and good woman, and worthy to be the mother of 
the Messiah whom He was about to send to His 
people for their help. 

All generations shall call me blessed. How wonder- 
fully this has been fulfilled; wherever the name of 
Jesus, the Saviour, the Christ, is known, there the 
pure, true woman who was his mother is named with 
reverence. 

What a blessing to the mother is a true and good 
son! How every son who has a pure and loving 
mother should strive to make his own life worthy of 
her. 

He that is mighty hath, etc. Mary sees in all that 
has been foretold by this messenger of God, the lov- 
ing hand of the great Ruler over all. She is satisfied 
that it is from Him that she is to receive this great 
gift, and her heart overflows with gladness because 
He has passed by the high and noble of the land, 
and chosen her, the betrothed of the humble carpen- 
. ter, to be the most blessed of all women. 
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A close study of the sources from which joy is 
derived, which sources may be divided into two 
classes, those which proceed from external circum- 
stances, and those which spring from within, teaches 
us that it is not only a privilege that may be attained, 
but a state of mind that should be cultivated. We 
all naturally rejoice in sudden or unexpected pleasure ; 
but the permanent spirit of rejoicing may better be 
cultivated by reflections on the many and varied 
blessings that attend every-day life. 

The external sources of rejoicing, great as they 
are, seem, however, small and transient compared 
with those that spring from the heart. The sorrows 
we undergo, the temptations that assail us, may be 
sources of ultimate joy in the strength to be gained 
from the conflict. Without fire, the gold cannot be 
pure. Without labor, the muscles cannot grow 
strong, and without trial the heart cannot develop 
much of what ultimately comes to be a source of re- 
joicing. Every virtuous effort to overcome wrong or 
to strengthen right, every effort for the welfare of 
others, every act or word of sympathy, every yearn- 
ing for a purer state, is in itself a source of joy, far 
beyond any outward good. 

Above all, a firm faith in the wisdom and goodness 
of Him who controls all, will give a joy that will 
lighten our lot. While no human life is all sunshine, 
while shadows cross every path, and sorrows chequer 
every lot, there is a joy which is at once the privilege 
and the duty of all; a joy that delights in goodness, 
that cherishes love, that fills us with sympathy for 
mankind, and overflows in gratitude to the Giver of 
all. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

This beautiful poem,so full of the deepest fervor and 
emotion,—so expressive of faith and trust and confi- 
dence in the superintending care of our Heavenly 
Father, loses all its significance and value to us when 
the circumstances that called it forth are accepted as 
a literal record of the announcement to Mary that she 
was chosen to be the mother of the Messiah. 

As we try to find the deeper meaning of the song 
of gladness that broke from Mary’s lips after her long 
and tedious journey of a hundred miles from Nazar- 
eth to the south country where her cousin Elizabeth 
lived, we must place ourselves in close relation with 


the events transpiring at that important period of He- | 


brew history. It is but repeating what has before 
been stated, that the whole nation was living in ex. 
pectancy of the coming of the Messiah, foretold by 
the prophets, hundreds of years before, that he should 
be of the house and lineage of David, and in his com- 
ing would restore again the kingdom to Israel. There 
appears to have been no other thought current among 
the people, and with this conception of the Messiah 
agreat hope must have animated those who traced 
their ancestry back to the family of David. The 
more devout and faithful these were, the greater 
would be the prospect of its fulfillment in themselves, 
as the honored of God to be the parents of their fu- 
ture king. 

Neither must we lose sight of the fact that myth 
and legend enter largely into all that has been pre- 





served concerning the birth and infancy of Jesus 
and that two or three centuries elapsed before the 
Christian Church was ready to decide upon the Canon 
of the New Testament, and when it was at last settled 
there was not entire unity in the body. Friends saw 
this in the very beginning of the reformation which 
they undertook and carried forward with such earn- 
estness, that the Church has felt and still feels the lit- 
tle leaven of their influence, however unwilling many 
of its sectarian leaders may be to acknowledge it. 
Hence little stress has been laid by them upon the 
different and differing narratives of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus, as recorded in the four Gospels, 
only as tbey bear brief but all important testimony 
to his pure and innocent life and the careful religious 
training he received under the parental roof at 
Nazareth. 

In this connection it seems proper to consider the 
manner of betrothal among the Hebrews in the time 
of which we are studying. The betrothal was made 
with rejoicings in the home of the bride, under a 
tent or canopy raised for the occasion. It was called 
the ‘‘ making sacred,” as the bride henceforth was 
sacred to her husband in the strictest sense. To 
make it legal the bridegroom gave his betrothed a 
piece of money, or the worth of it before witnesses, 
or by a formal writing. The betrothal was com- 
monly arranged by the father of the maiden, or by 
the mother, or nearest relatives if he were not living. 

Though betrothal was virtually marriage, and 
could only be broken by a formal “bill of divorce- 
ment,” the betrothed might remain with her own 
family for weeks or months after the ceremony. 
Usually, but not always, the home-bringing to her 
husband’s house was an occasion of great rejoicing, 
as we find in the parable of the “ Ten Virgins.” Matt. 
25: 1-12. 


WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY. 

THE sweet poet of peace, the gentle, genuine friend 
of humanity, the kindly, loved Whittier has lived to 
another birthday, and that one his eighty-third. In 
the old days of Rome when the family was esteemed 
a thing holy, and the noble doers among men were 
reverenced, he who attained the grand climacteric of 
63 was accounted a citizen worthy of special honors, 
and a subject of general gratulation. To what high 
tribute and affectionate remembrance, by this an- 
cient custom of distinction, is not the Quaker poet 
entitled, who has exceeded by a score of years the 
Roman standard, and been all the years of his life 
an example of virtue before the people? Held aloof 
from the world by a modesty as delicate as his religious 
faith is simple, Mr. Whittier has been ever one of 
the most unsophisticated of celebrated men ; and in 
the quiet, uncorroding atmosphere of New England 
village life, has preserved the fragrance of a singu- 
larly benevolent and philanthropic disposition. Fame 
came to him with the outstretched arms of pure love, 
found him unexpectant but grateful, and left him as 
serene, as unaffected, as beautiful of nature as she 
found him. 

Happily for the world, this singing voice of the 
fireside took guidance from the sentiments of the 
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heart, not from the art-knowing mind refined in the 
scholastic crucible. He wrote from an abundant 
sympathy with the joys, the sorrows, the misfortunes, 
the hopes, and the aspirations of his fellow kind, his 
heart and mind one in strong feeling, in quick appre- 
hension, in a clear seeing, full knowing of the right. 
He knew the nature that lay around him eloquent of 
a goodness that world passions obscured from the in- 
telligence of the multitude. He heard the cry of the 
oppressed and wept in soul bitterness against wrong. 
He caught the far voice of perfect love and strove to 
echo it into a world hate-clamorous and selfish. He 
saw the beauty of well-living and well-loving, and in 
lines all free from artifice, sweet in tone, simple in 
diction, radiant of truth, pictured the vision to the 
material-serving and material-courting not without 
touching some hearts poet never before had reached. 
His verse has rather won popular affection than com- 
manded critical approbation; yet some of the most 
charming and faultless lines in the English tongue 
are Whittier’s, and not a few of his poems would 
have immortality even were they not in the faithful 
keeping of his devoted countrymen. 

That a new liking for his works is growing up to 
take the place of the almost personal sentiment that 
inspired the favor of the generation passing with him 
is fine evidence of the intrinsic charm and lasting 
value of his poetry. All poets have their moments 
of weakness, their occasions when industry rather 
than inspiration set them to verse-making, and, like 
others, Whittier wrote some things that are common- 
place and unpoetic enough. But in these least di- 
vine utterances of the poet nature there is a moral 
didacticism that gently, unobtrusively urged com- 
mends them to the reader, and will long give them 
place in books of his selected poems, though final 
eclectic publishers will set them aside with, perhaps, 
a note of memory for the admirable purpose many of 
them served. But the gentle Quaker has not been 
all dreamer, nor metrical philosopher. His judicious 
mind has been a servant to his townsmen in practical 
ways, in the conduct of the little government, in the 
management of school interests, and every local en- 
terprise receives his attention. 

Happily, age has not yet fallen so heavily upon 
him that he is denied the practice of habits that have 
contributed to his pleasures for many years. He 
goes his accustomed rounds cheerfully, only a little 
more hesitancy and feebleness of step telling of his 
burden of years, while his mind seems to have lost 
none of its brightness, nor even its creative facility, 
for he is even now writing at leisure a poem to cele- 
brate America’s fourth centenary. Much reason then 
have the good people of Amesbury to make merry to- 
day, while at post-office and telegraph station there 
will be activity enow among clerks and messengers 
bearing greetings from the world beyond Amesbury 
that rejoices in the long and lengthening life of the 
poet some have declared to be America’s chiefest. 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


To love God is to love all things; for all things 
are in God in a supreme and ineffable manner.—Se- 
lected. 





From the Advocate and Guardian. 
A THOUGHT FOR A COMFORT. 

I Larp down my friend’s letter and tried to gather to- 
gether my own troubled thoughts. It was such a letter 
as comes out ofa pained spirit and that moves one with 
emotions like to pain in the receiving. The writer 
was questioning and wondering over the why and 
wherefores, as we are so often tempted to do when 
startled by sudden and sad events. It was not the only 
letter in the same tone, recently received. I felt 
used from without and within, to the ery, “* How 
dreadful! how strange!” and “ Why?” 

There had been a succession of calamities, and 
now another railroad disaster was added to the list. 
Among the victims of the latter was one distin- 
guished for gifts, for cuiture, and for usefulness. 
How could a God supremely good, allow this great 
loss and sorrow to befall? This one was so much 


wanted and needed in the world, when many on 
board that train lived comparatively useless lives. 


Then there was confession of faith put to a strain, 
faith staggering under the pressure of unaverted ca- 
lamities and permitted evils. 

It was the same question the world has asked over 
and over ever since God was manifest to man. It 
cannot be so answered as never to recur. Even the 
faith which sings, “ Be still and know that I am 
God!” is not offended with a reverent asking. These 
friendly letters in their restless tone appealed to a 
familiar experience, when al! the reason [ could sum- 
mon were required to keep heart and spirit from 
sinking down. 

It is a comfort and a refuge in these questioning 
moods to remember that the Maker and Lord of all 
the earth is a God of law. The universe is governed 
by the laws ordained by eternal wisdom and good- 
ness. The best interests of all God’s creatures are 
served within those laws—physical, organic, moral, 
and spiritual. It is because we are absolutely sub- 
ject to their operation that we are in any wise safe. 
If we suffer from their infraction they still stand holy 
and just and good. The law of gravitation is not 
only necessary, but beneficent ; yet in its nature it 
can make no distinction between one and another. 
If the best man, intent upon the noblest purpose, 
and in the most innocent manner, steps off the edge 
of a precipice, he falls and suffers without mercy 
from the operation of the law of gravitation. God 
does not suspend the law or prevent the consequence 
of breaking it to the best of men. If a vast body of 
water is stored for the most laudable uses, and then, 
for any cause, its defenses give way, it will by that 
same wise law of gravitation rush down upon what- 
ever lies below, and carry destruction alike to the 
best and the worst. God’s pity for his ¢reatures does 
not turn aside the torrent ; the law works itself out 
to the utmost. 

The known laws and principles of nature, applied 
with wonderful care and skill in the railroad system, 
carry countless nurnbers of passengers every day in 
complete safety. But let a single law be broken, 
whether man is innocent or guilty in the circum- 
stance, whoever falls within the range of that break- 
ing must suffer the full consequence, whatever of 





loss or of suffering may be consequent in another 
way upon it. God does not interfere with his own 
laws in behalf of his choicest servants. 

Now arises the question : “ Why did not God, by 
some providence, divert this one or that one from 
placing himself within the range of impending dis- 
aster?” We cannot know the reasons in the mind of 
God for ten thousand of his doings or his not doing. 
He allows men to act out their own judgment or de- 
sire. He lets his laws, moral and spiritual, in indi- 
viduals have their own way; and it is not for us to 
suppose that we can answer to ourselves or others 
concerning much that depends upon the controlling 
providence of God or the free will of man. 

To remember in the hours of questioning that 
God governs the world by his law, that all which is 
dear to us is carried on the current of his wisdom 
and beneficence, though we fail to understand his 
how and his why, relieves that strain upon faith 
which is so hard to bear. We are ignorant, we are 
blind, we are weak ; when struck by calamity we are 
shocked, and in the recoil we feel that faith as well 
as understanding is half overthrown. But our faith 
in God is not destroyed ; we know that he is abso- 
lutely right ; that he makes no mistakes ; that what- 
ever afflicts or distresses us, he has not failed his 
creatures; he has not failed us in the time of our 
need. 

Why he has permitted evil to have a place in this 
world; why he allows men to make mistakes by 
which the innocent must suffer; why a multitude of 


sad happenings that need not—-to our minds—hap- 
pen, do continually occur, we must leave with him 


who knows all things. If we knew the all things, 
there would be less need of that simple faith which 
is trusting God in the dark. God wishes to be trusted 
and believed in so. “ Be still, and know that I am 
God.” 


From the Housekeeper's Weekly, Philadelphia. 
FAMILY LIFE. 


THERE is perhaps no barrier to general and whole- 
some family living so surely fatal and so hard to over- 
come as silence,—the repression and reserve which 
grown into a habit, settles down upon a home with a 
chill weight which puts an end to real living together. 
Positive and tangible faults, such as irritability, teas- 
ing, tyranny, or discourtesy, may perhaps be cured, 
for they are something to be stopped ; silence leaves 
us with something to be begun. In the one case, we 
have to prune the straggling branches and rank 
growth—perhaps to remove the excrescences—of a 
vigorous plant; in the other we have to restore life 
and growth to a dead one. 

The only source of family life is common interest. 
The difference between the inmates of a boarding- 
house and a family is that in one case it is no one’s 
business what the others are doing or thinking, 
while in the other case it is. This common interest 
often dies outin a homesimply from lack of care and 
watchfulness. If the different members of the family 
have varying tastes, and form different associations, 
so that they come to have different sets of friends, 
there needs to be; some one with a watchful eye, 
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quick to appreciate what is going on, or the loyal, 
loving spirit and interest will be gone before they 
know it. Often there isin a family some one mem- 
ber who is reserved and secretive, who forms asso- 


| ciates outside which draw him away from the family 


life, and who perhaps resents questions or remarks 
about his comings and goings. A wise mother or 
father, or perhaps sister, will have a special watch 
over such a one, and use every means to win him 
back, before he has formed such other interests as 
will make the home to him a mere place to eat and 
sleep. 

In every home ample provision should be made 
for family social life. The friends who come to the 
house should be invited to come to the sitting-room, 
and talk and visit with the family, when it is suitable 
and agreeable, rather than be received and “ enter- 
tained ” apart by one person, If this is the common 
practice, there soon come to be free, wholesome, 
“jolly ” gatherings, with all together, which are far 
more enjoyable than the separate and exclusive plan. 
When the children are still boys and yirls, the plan 
of making their boy and girl friends welcome to the 
family circle gives the parents a knowledge of and 
influence over their children’s associations and lives 
which can be kept in no other way ; and if they are 
wise, they will do all they can to promote a family 
life which, while delightful in itself, also enables 
them to do so much more for the lasting happiness 
of their children. 

The foundation of all this, however, is family in- 
terest. When one person makes a visit, or goes on 
an excursion, or elsewhere, it ought to be a matter 
of course that he should tell the rest about it; and if 
they show an interest, he will usually be ready 
enough to gratify it. Few things are more delightful 
than a breakfast table, for instance, to which a united 
family sits down together, eager to hear the account 
of a visit, or sleigh-ride, or excursion, which one or 
two are bubbling over to give them. And the quiet 
evenings together around the table, with reading and 
sewing, perhaps, each ready to share with the rest 
an amusing paragraph from his book, or to ask their 
aid in settling a puzzling question, with discussions 
of some point of common interest,—is there anything 
else which so binds a family together as this? Is 
there anything to which we look back with loving 
memory in later years which seems quite so sweet 
and precious? 

All this may be done, and easily done, if we per- 
ceive and appreciate what is possible, and work to 
establish feelings and habits which work in the right 
direction. The great trouble is that we become en- 
grossed in business or other cares while habits are 
being formed, and wake up to find the warmth of 
family feeling and loving interest in one another 
gone, and the surface frozen over. 

Henry Ferris. 

’Tis a Dutch proverb, that “ paint costs nothing,” 
such are its preserving qualities in damp climates. 
Well, sunshine costs less, yet is finer pigment. And 
so of cheerfulness, or a good temper, the more it is 
spent, the more of it remains.—Selected. 
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WHAT OF THE HARVEST? 
UnpovusrTepLy there is evidence of aspiritual awaken- 
ing throughout the borders of our branch of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which should call forth the most 
earnest solicitude of those upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of holding our meetings in the authority 
of Truth, according to the faith and practice of the So- 
ciety as now understood and regarded as essential to 
the best development of religious life in the body at 
large, no less than in its individual membership. 
This renewal of activity is largely to be traced to the 
living concern for the religious training of the child- 
ren of the Society, which over a quarter of a century 
ago found expression in the First-day school. 

Centering in Philadelphia, it branched out and 
gained a foot-hold in every part of our heritage, and 
became in a few years a factor of acknowledged power 
in every meeting to which it had been made an ad- 
junct. 

From the ranks of thosegathered at that time are 
coming forward the working force, humanly speak- 
ing, of the Society, and the First-day school has be- 
come the vanguard of its progress. We cannot if we 
would, deny this fact, nor can we arrest its onward 
movement without fatal injury to the very life of the 
body. 

The question no longer is, How shall we keep the 
traditions of the fathers and preserve the time-hon- 
ored usages that have come down to the present gen- 
eration as a precious heir-loom of the past? but the 
vastly more important question that confronts us, and 
must be met is: How shall the present generation, 
with all its earnestness, its activity, and its abound- 


ing desire to go forward in every good work, be ten- 


derly, lovingly led along and guided into safe chan- 


nels of useful endeavor, without hurt to the precious 
“wine and oil” with which the earthen vessel has 
been freighted ? 

In the early days of the Society the vital current 
of its fresh calling flowed through every vein and 
artery withastrength and unity of purpose that drew 
all into a feeling of oneness. A watchful care was ex- 
ercised that each filled his or her allotment, and the 
springing upof new life was nourished and cherished 


can evidence that the great Master of Assemblies 





was in their midst, dispensing his blessing to them 
selves and to their children. 

Let us prayerfully inquire, Is this care of the 
lambs of the flock faithfully maintained now? Do 
those upon whom is laid this responsibility exercise 
the same fostering care, and are they leading these 
young disciples into 
Father’s house? 


the safe enclosure of the 
It is well to bear in mind that the 
leaders of our Society in its beginning were young in 
years ; and going back to the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, it was the young fishermen of Galilee who 
gathered about the young “ prophet of Nazareth,” 
and with him as their leader, became “ fishers of 
men,” giving the impulse to the new movement 
which has rolled onward, reinforced by the young 
life as generation succeeded generation, until it found 
a lodgment in every quarter of the habitable globe. 

And this great work of human regeneration must 
go on, gathering to its ranks young, earnest aspirants, 
who having found “ the way, the truth, and the life” 
for themselves, are anxious to call others to the 
same Divine source. These are in all our meetings, and 
the query, What wilt thon have me do? while ad- 
dressed to the Father of all, must find its answer in 
some open door made by the church through which 
they can enter and find ‘cordial welcome to all it 
holds in store for its willing and obedient children. 
And the church, through its appointed shepherds and 
leaders, must faithfully, prayerfully seek for the wis- 
dom that is so greatly needed to make this new ele- 
ment a strength and power in their midst, that the 
whole body may move forward in the fresh anoint- 
ing of the hour to meet the new issues which the in- 
crease of knowledge and the developments of science, 
art, and industry are opening up to the young life 
amongst us, which if left to follow the inclinations of 
the unrestrained will, may lead away from the higher 
interests of the soul. 


A FRIEND who sends us a list of eleven subscri- 
bers from Virginia has four new names among them. 
We are much obliged for her interest, and think this 


| a good showing. 


From Ohio a correspondent writes us: “I have 
been around to see some of the Friends and others, 
to see if I could make up a club forthe paper. I 
succeeded in getting four new subscribers, and I 
think will get one more,—that with my renewals 
making seven.”’ 

Our friend P. E., of Dolington, Bucks county, al- 
ways actively interested for the circulation of the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, adds two new names to 
his list. 

We mention these instances among the arrivals in 


| our mail within a day or two of the present writ- 


ing, as evidence of the interest felt in the paper, and 


| as encouragement to those who are engaged in col- 


lecting lists of subscribers. 
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MARRIAGES. 

BALDWIN—SMEDLEY.—On the evening of Tenth 
month 30th, 1889, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 2045 
Mount Vernon street, Phila., by Friends’ ceremony, John 
Baldwin, of Bradford Hills, Pa., and Anna Lukens, daughter 
of Margaret A. and the late Albin M. Smedley, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

MARTINDALE—OSMOND.—By Friends’ ceremony, on 
Fourth-day, Twelfth month 18th, 1889, in the presence of 
the Mayor of Trenton, N. J., Edward W. Martindale and 
Mary N. Osmond, both of Byberry, Philadelphia county, 
Pa. 

PAXSON—CUTLER.—On Twelfth month 25th, under 
the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting, at the residence of 
Samuel Wilkinson, Unionville, Joshua W. Paxson, of Upper 
Dublin, Montgomery county, and Anna M. Cutler, of Union- 
ville, Chester county, Pa. 

PRATT—MILLER.—Twelfth month 19th, 1889, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the bride’s parents, West 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., Joseph H. Pratt, of Penn town- 
ship, to Annie F. Miller. 

SHIELDS—LIVEZEY.—At Trenton, N. J., Twelfth 
month 16th, 1889, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of 
A. A. Skirm, Mayor, William Henry Shields and Sarah 
Elizabeth Livezey, both of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BEALE.—At Lansdowne, Delaware county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 24th, 1889, Rachel Eldridge, wife of George T. Beale. 
Interment at Goshen Friends’ burying ground. 

CARR.—Twelfth month 28, 1889, Margaret B. wife of 
William W. Carr, in her 89th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment 
at Doylestown, Pa. 

FOULKE.—Near Sidney, Champaign county, Illinois, 
Tenth month 28th, 1889, Ingham P., aged nearly 2 years; 
and Eleventh month 
years, 6 months, 
Foulke. 

GARWOOD.—At Mt. Holly, N. 
1889, Barzillai Garwood, in his 82d 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—Twelfth month 27th, 1889, T. Chester, aged 
5 years, son of Dr. Samuel E. and Fanny S. Haines, mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
Interment at West Chester, Pa. 

KIRKBRIDE.—Suddenly, Twelfth 
Jonathan Kirkbride, aged 81; 
Race street Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia. 

LARGE.—Twelfth month 26th, 1889, in Buckingham, 
Bucks county, Pa.. Annie W., wife of William M. Large, in 
the 75th year of her age; a with 
Friends, and many Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

LEWIS.—Twelfth month Ist, 1889, at the home of her 
niece, Mary G. Smith, Hoopeston, Illinois, Mary W. Lewis, 
a sister of the late 


27th, 1889, Lenora Gracie, aged 3 
children of Lester E. and Lenora M. 
J., Twelfth month 28, 


year; a member of 


month 23d, 


1889, 


an occasional 


birthright member 


years an Overseer of 


Jehu Allen, the last surviving member 
; a member of 
Belmont 


of that family, aged 87 years and 2 months 
Goshen Monthly Meeting of 
Ohio. 

McCULLY.—In Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 
1889, John 8. McCully, in the 91st year of his age 
tender of Friends’ meeting. 

MARSDEN.—On Seventh day, Twelfth month 21st, 1889, 
at Germantown, Pa., Walter Gratten, son of George H. and 
Emma Marsden, aged 5 months, grandchild of Joanna and 
the late Owen Hatten. 


Friends, county, 


14th, 
; an at- 





attender of | 





MATLACK.—Twelfth month 24th, 1889, Robert P. Mat- 
lack, in his 23d year, grandson of Robert Paist, of Norris- 
town, Pa. Interment at Radnor Friends’ ground. 

MATTHEWS.—Twelfth month 23d, 1889, at his home 
in Baltimore county, Md., Elias Matthews, in the 83d year 
an Elderand member of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

PENNOCK.—Eighth month 3d, 1889, Sarah Ann Pen- 
nock, in her 83d year ; a life-long member of Londongrove 


of his age; 


meeting of Friends. 

ROBERTS.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 22d, 
1889, Harry W., eldest son of Henry W. and Mary E. Rob- 
erts, and grandson of Edmund Hansell, aged 10 years, 10 
months. 

SMEDLEY.—In Willistown, Chester co., Pa., Twelfth 
month 23d, 1889, Jane Smedley, aged 87 years; a member 
and elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

TILTON.—In Trenton, N. J., Twelfth 14th, 
1889, Catharine L. Tilton, in the 7lst year of her age; a 
constant attender of Friends’ meeting. 

TOMLINSON .—In Edgmont, Eleventh month 23d, 1889, 
Sarah Tomlinson, in the 71st year of her age. 


month 


TROTH.—At the residence of his niece, near Marlton, 
N. J., Twelfth month 28, William Troth, in his 79th year. 

WILLIS.—At his home, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga county, 
New York, Twelfth month 21st, 1889, E. Spencer Willis, in 
the 52d year of his age; a member of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Md. Interment at 
Scipio, N. Y. 

WOLFENDEN.—At Cardington, Delaware county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 26th, 1889, James Wolfenden, in his 55th 
year. 

YARNALL.—Twelfth month 28, 1889, at 
Square, Delaware county, Pa., Enos Yarnall, in his 95th year. 
Interment at Newtown Friends’ ground. 


Friends’ burying ground, 
. 8s 


Newtown 


THE LIBRARY. 
A MANUAL ON NURSING. 

Tue beginning of life, with all its problems and pos- 
sibilities must ever remain a subject of the deepest 
interest to the human family. Birth is a natural pro- 
cess and the instincts of maternity in the orders be- 
low man are sufficient to meet the necessities and ex- 
igencies that attend it. To a greater extent than many 
are willing to admit, the same may be said of the be- 
ginnings of lifein the human race; yet the customs 
and usages of civilized society seem to make restraints 
and limitations necessary, and these involve more or 
less of care and attention at this critical period, which 
itis very helpful to have plainly set forth in such a 
manual as the one to which attention is called. While 
this little work of 200 pages has been written espe- 
cially for the nurse, the young mother will find it filled 
with hints and suggestions that are helpful and ne- 
cessary for her to be informed of at the most critical 
period of her own life, and that of her offspring. 

The author is Anna M, Fullerton, M. D., Demon- 
strator of Obstetrics in the Women’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and connected with the maternity de- 
partment of the Woman’s Hospital adjoining the 
College. 

From the preface we are informed that ‘‘ The 
teachings embodied in this little book ure chiefly the 
substance of a series of lectures delivered yearly by 
Dr. Anna E. Broomall to the nurse-pupils of the Wo- 
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man’s Hospital of Philadelphia.” The author adds: 
“The great importance of a thorough understanding 
of the many little details of scientific nursing on the 
part of the physician leads me to trust that it may be 
of value to physician as well as nurse; and since both 
of these must have the entire support, sympathy, and 
assistance of the patient in their efforts for her well- 
being, the directions given as to preparations to be 
made and rules of action to be observed, will, it is 
hoped, enable the patient to work in harmony with 
those who are working for her good.” 

In the closing paragraph Dr. Fullerton says: “ An 
insight into the frailty of human life in its earliest 
days proves how much the world owes to the faithful- 
ness of mothers and nurses for the existence of its 
great and good men and women, and should be a 
stimulus to scientific research in the discovery of im- 
proved methods for the management of infancy.” 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, are the publishers; Friends’ Book Store, 
15th and Race streets, will have it on sale. 


R. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Iv is only as we are made acquainted with the work 
of the various public institutions of our city through 
their annual reports, that we can in any fair measure 
understand the great progress they are making in 
the several departments of educational and humane 
work in which they are engaged. This is eminently 
true in regard to the progressive methods of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb lo- 
cated in our city. It seems simply marvelous what 
they are accomplishing with the unfortunate class 
whose physical defects lock up the soul with all its 
capabilities and possibilities within its own hidden 
chamber, until the key is turned through the persist- 
ent determination of such specially endowed men 
and women as have made this most beneficent en- 
deavor the chosen work of their lives. 

From the last annual report we make the accom- 
panying extracts. The methods of instruction em- 


ployed in the Institution are as advanced as those of | 


any Institution of its kind in the world, and the re- 
sults attained have been unusually satisfactory. 

Employing the oral method of instruction, and 
also the sign language, and selecting for each system 
those pupils the best adapted to it, utilizes the na- 
tural fitness of the pupils and guarantees the best 
possible results. The Industrial Department is re- 
ceiving special care. Instruction is afforded in print- 
ing, tailoring, shoemaking, carpentering, glazing, 
dressmaking, cooking, and drawing, and the train- 
ing thus afforded is calculated to make our pupils 
certain bread winners. The Principal of the Insti- 
tution is to be congratulated indeed, for the work of 
the past year. 

In the majority of instances wherein we attempt 
oral instruction, our efforts are attended by the most 
gratifying success. The pupils acquire a clearness of 
speech, and a quickness in speech-reading that is as 
surprising as pleasing. At the same time, it must be 
acknowledged, that with these successes there have 
come cases of very decided failure, which, more 





mindful of the importance of mental development 
than of the mere triumph of system, we have felt 
compelled to transfer to the Manual Department to 
be instructed by manual means. When this is dore 
all attempts to teach speech are abandoned, and the 
hitherto orally taught child is started afresh, most 
usually in the lowest grades, and by means of object 
and picture teaching, spelling and action writing, its 
advancement is carried forward as rapidly as possi- 
ble. I regard it as one of the just claims to the su- 
perior advantages offered by this Institution that in 
case of failure to instruct by oral methods it pos- 
sesses the alternative of at once placing the child un- 
der instruction by the most advanced manual meth- 
ods; no other school at home or abroad enjoys such 
facilities. 

As affecting the future interests and welfare of 
this school, and the uneducated deaf of the State, 
the recent purchase, within the limits of the city, of 
a very considerable tract of land, upon which, at no 
distant day, to erect more commodious buildings 
than those we now have, is particularly noteworthy. 
The Institution is to be congratulated upon the wise 
choice of location made by the Board. The grounds 
ccnveniently and beautifully located among the high 
hills that border upon the historic Wissahickon, are 
easily and conveniently accessible by two lines of 
railway upon either of which the centre of the city 
may be quickly reached at almost any hour of the 
day. 

The pupils under instruction at the end of the 
year, numbered 434, 43 being admitted during the 
year and 42 discharged. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 
Fisuinc Creek Half-Year’s Meeting was held at 
Millville, Twelfth month 19th. We had the very ac- 
ceptable company of Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, 
Ontario, at this and subsequent meetings in the order 
named, The youth’s meeting on Sixth-day, a parlor 
meeting at the residence of Sarah L. and Priscilla 
Eves, on Sixth-day evening, a temperance meeting 
on Seventh-day afternoon, an appointed meeting Sev- 
enth-day evening in Greenwood Valley, our First- 
day morning meeting, children’s temperance meet- 
ing First-day afternoon, and an appointed meeting 
at Millville First-day evening. In all of these meet- 
ings he was engaged in vocal ministry and a living 
exercise for the welfare of all present,—earnestly en- 
couraging the various conditions before him to indi- 
vidual faithfulness in their different spheres, and to 
the development of the Christ lifein the soul. His 
beautiful interpretations of Scriptural texts and ap- 
plications of the parables were given with that rare 
gift of quickening and elevating others upon these 
spiritual themes. On Fifth-day he spoke from the 
text, “ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” On Sixth-day the subject of his 
discourse was, “ First the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.” On Sixth-day evening he 
spoke with great force and earnestness upon the defi- 
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nition of religion as given by the apostle James: | teacher and scholar mutually aiding each other in 
“Pure religion and undefiled before our God and | the acquirement of the knowledge desired. The pe- 


Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their afflictions, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” On First-day morning his text was from 
Isaiah i: 12-14,“ When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to trample 
my courts? Bring no more vain oblations ; incense 
is an abomination unto me; new moon and sabbath, 
the calling of assemblies,—I cannot away with inigni- 
ty and the solemn meeting. Your new moons and 
your appointed feasts, my soul hateth; they are a 
trouble unto me. I am weary to bear them.” On 
First-day evening he had for his subject the Prodigal 
son, making applications suitable to every stage and 
condition of the Christian life until the perfect char- 
acter was attained. He was so eloquent,so thoroughly 
in earnest, so instructive that not only our own mem- 
bers thought it a great privilege to hear him, but our 
neighbors of other denominations followed him from 
day to day. 

Allied to so many of us by the ties of consanguin- 
ity (this place being the home of his ancestors) and 
the higher ties of spiritual relationship gave a two- 
fold interest to his brief visit here. We feel grateful 
that our part of the heritage was included in the ex- 
tensive prospect of his minute, to visit meetings be- 
longing to Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings. 

Our meetings were all large, and the unusual in- 
terest manifested continued throughout. 

F. M. E. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

After the notice of the meeting of Philadelphia 
First-day School Union was in type for our issue of 
the 21st, a friend familiar with the work kindly sent 
us a report. Upon looking it over, we find it affords 
some additional details, which are of interest. Sat- 
isfactory reports were presented from the schools 
within the city limits, excepting Germantown, where 
there has been no school during the past year, nor is 
there likely to be the coming winter,—a fact much 
to be regretted. Reports from the different depart- 


culiar fitness of some teachers for classes of young 


children was referred to as an exception to the above 
position. 


A SCHOOL AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
GoInG over to the Indian boarding-school at six 
o'clock this evening, I was present at their First-day 
evening assembly and was so deeply interested my- 
self, that I am sure some account of it will be of in- 
terest to your readers. The exercises were held in 
the main school room, a large, airy apartment, far- 
nished the past fall; it is about 40 by 50 feet in area, 
fitted up with modern school furniture to accommo- 
date the entire school of 103 boys and 75 girls, who 
were just taking their seats. The school is under the 
care of J. L. Baker, formerly of Ohio, and the exer- 
cises of the evening were led by Anna J. Carly and 
Dora N. Odekirk, two bright, intelligent young teach- 
ers. Any one at all interested in the welfare of the 
Indians would have been gratified indeed at the 
sight of those children, all cleanly and comfortably 
dressed, and apparently deeply interested in the ex- 
ercises ; they are certainly an intelligent, interesting 
set of pupils, 

Just before the service began, I was surprised and 


| gratified to see a lieutenant and six or eight privates 


ments of Friends’ Mission No. 1, (at Fairmount Ave- 


nue and Beach street), indicate earnest effort on the 
part of those engaged in this excellent work, though 
there is great need of additional workers. The 
schools outside the city limits, though embraced 
within the limits of this Union, failed to make any 
reports. The quotas of the various First-day schools 
for the coming year were fixed as follows: Race street 
and Girard Avenue, each, $80; West Philadelphia, 
$30 ; Fair Hill and Green street, each, $15. An in- 
teresting exercise entitled ‘‘God Knoweth ” was ren- 
dered by the Green street school. The subject of 
promotion in our First-day schools was discussed at 
some length by Wm. W. Biddle in a paper read by 
him, concluding with the opinion that promotion in 
First-day school practice should be eliminated as much 
as possible; and orally by Mary R. Drinkhouse and 
Wm. W. Birdsall they also taking the position that a 
scholar once attached to a teacher it is better ordina- 
rily for such scholar to remain in the same class, the 


| and good citizens. 


| by their pupils. 


| light.— Thoreau. 


from the military post adjoining the Agency, come 
in and take their seats, and to see that they took an 
active part in the singing. 

The exercises consisted of singing various well 
known Gospel Hymns, “ Gather in the Sheaves,” etc., 
led by the organ and the two young lady teachers, 
heartily supported by the entire school. 

After this, at a signal from the Superintendent, 
the entire audience rose, and repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert,and with a very solemn feeling 
apparent, the school then marched from the room 
two by two, the boys leaving at one end and the girls 
at the other. 

It was an evening which I shall long remember, 
and it was well calculated to cheer and encourage those 
who hope and believe that the Indians may, if prop- 
erly cared for, become Christian men and women, 
I was introduced to Lieutenant 
Taylor and was told that he had just been selected 
as Supt. of their Sabbath School. 

The officers of this school are certainly doinga 
good work, and their manifest interest is appreciated 
I have been in no Indian school up 
to this time where the whole tone and spirit of the 
establishment has impressed me as has this. Such 
workers are needed in these schools, and any of our 
bright young friends who are looking for fields of 
usefulness might well turn their thoughts in this di- 
rection. Your friend, 

Bens. H. MIvuer. 

Fort Peck Indian Agency, 

Montana, Twelfth month 8. 


Hvumiuity, like darkness, reveals the heavenly 
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A PLEASANT ENTERTAINMENT. 


No occasion of the holiday week just past has, it is 
believed, given more real delight to the participants 
than the entertainment given to the mothers of the 
children of the Northern Day Nursery by the man- 
agers and friends of the institution at their commodi- 
ous building 1008 N. Fifth street, in this city, on Sev- 
enth day the 28th ult. 

Dinner was served to the children at 12 noon, to 
30 who were old enough to take their places at the ta- 
ble, the babies being cared for in the nursery appro- 
priated tothem. “ Drum sticks” and “ wish-bones ” 
with other dainty morsels, the delight of children, 
were liberally dispensed with all the accessories of 
field and garden, not forgetting the custard pie, which 
finished the course. Every small palate for once at 
least had the satisfaction of being gratified from the 
abundance of good things so bountifully supplied. 
The mothers, 24 in all, sat down at 3 o’clock toa din- 
ner served with great care,and arranged with the 
same taste that is shown in the homes of comfort 
and ease. Turkey, so essential to a mid-winter en- 
tertainmert, was plentifully supplied, and vegetables 
in abundance, winding up with mince pie and coffee. 

While the mothers were having a good time in 
the dining-room, the children were enjoying them- 
selves with a run and frolic in the yard, and with the 
fine, large Christmas tree, sent ready trimmed for the 
occasion, by the pupils of one of the divisions of an 
up-town public school. The school-room was fes- 
tooned with evergreens, and on the tables were ar- 
ranged toys and playthings in great abundance. 
After dinner was over mothers and children assem- 
bled in the school-room, and Kindergarten exercises 
followed. The children sang, and marched, and 
acted their little plays and |performances to the mu- 
sic of the piano, the teacher entering into the spirit 
of the occasion, and her pupils giving evidence of her 
care and interest in their improvement. 

After the exercises were enjoyed to the full, the 
dolls and toys were distributed, also packages of 
clothing to such as were in need, and the happy 
group with grateful thanks returned to their humble 
homes, feeling the bond of interest drawn more 
closely by the evidence afforded of sympathy and 
fellowship in the commingling with those who are 
so greatly interested in the welfare of their children. 
A few of the mothers were kept at home through the 
sickness of their children, but these were not forgot- 
ten. In the distribution of gifts a parcel was sent to 
every absent child. 

It is proper to add that all were tidy and neat in 
appearance, and that a sensible advancement is ob- 
served in those whose children have been for any 
length of time under the care of the Nursery. 


L. J. R. 


CoMPETITION is one of the divine laws of social life 
and development, which, like every other law, re- 
quires the discipline of the Holy Spirit in the indi- 
vidual and in society, in Church and State, so as not 
to be abused by selfishness or poisoned by ignorance 
and folly.— Victor Aimé Huber. 





| 
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COR RESPONDENCE. 


AN ISOLATED WESTERN MEETING. 

Extract from a Private Letter. 
There is no meeting near here, but 
Friends have a good meeting-house here, and it has 
been lately repaired by Friends and others with the 
hope that there might be a meeting again set up. 
There seems to be a tendency among the descendants 
of Friends to come back to the principles of the So- 
ciety, and to the worship of God in spirit, and in the 
beaity of holiness. We are within the limits of 
Yearly Meeting, and the members here belong 
to Monthly Meeting, but seldom attend. They 
are called on, once a year, to help in bearing the ex- 
penses of the Yearly Meeting, and they receive the 
Minisers in return, and that is about all that is 
known about the Friends here, or about the Society 
in other places, by those living here. I think if we 
can get the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL among them 
there may be a revival,—an awakening among the 
people. “In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; 
in quietness and in confidence shall be your 

strength.” 

Ido not expect that lam a member of the Society, 
outwardly ; my parents were disowned when I was a 


| small boy,in the heat of the Abolition movement, 


and we drifted away to the world, and some of us 
away from Christ, but through mercy I have been 
brought back to the Light; and I think I want to 
unite with Friends; therefore I hope to see a meet- 
ing here, that we may “ not [longer] neglect the as- 
sembling of ourselves together.” ° - " 


SIGNS OF AWAKENED INTEREST. 
Extract from a Private Letter. 

I get to meeting about once a month, and 
last First-day. After meeting I was asked to remain, 
and did so. There. were some twenty grown people 
and two younger on the front benches. The exer- 
cises consisted of reading the Scripture Lesson, and 
some other matter, interspersed with remarks by 
one or another of the company,—assistance, as the 
French would call it. Something started the subject 
of views as to the next world. One spoke of the In- 
dians in New Mexico regarding it asa journey and 
killing ponies for the use of the departed spirit ; an- 
other mentioned the custom of some South Sea Is- 
landers to prevent the decrepitude of age by suicide, 
in order to be strong for the journey; another men- 
tioned theslaughter of captives by Achilles (Homer’s 
Jliad}, at a funeral, 


did so 


to attend the deceased; anda 
fourth some other case. It was what the Greeks 
called a symposium. But what I started out to say 
was that the attendance at the meeting was four 
times as great as usual. Our only overseer read to us 
in the meeting, a sermon of Thomas Wetherald. It 
was long,—occupying nearly the whole a 
otherwise it was very good. 

There is no question but that the agital ion ob- 
servable in the rest of Christendom affects Friends 
also; whether by hiring “ pastors,” as among the 
Western Progressives, or by reading sermions, or 
holding First-day School symposiums, there is an ef- 
fort to break up stagnation. a * 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tue College closed for the usual recess at this season 
on Twelfth month 20th, a large majority of the stu- 
dents going to their homes. Those that remained, 
about 20 in number, being remote from their homes, 
have been having a pleasant time either in study or 
in enjoyment of the evening gatherings with the 
Matron and some of the resident professors. Presi- 
dent Appleton and others of the instructors availed 
themselves of the vacation to visit their homes for 
change and rest, before entering upon the work of 
the new year, all students being expected to report 
themselves ready for work on the morning of First 
month 3d. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
LORD, who hast done all things for me, 
What have I now to offer thee ? 

Thou knowest my daily bread is won 
Only by toil from sun to sun ; 

Yea, that when suns are long time set, 
Belated travelers look upon 

The lamp that lights me, toiling yet. 


Others with full hands to thy shrine 

Have brought their corn and oil and wine, 
Into thy treasury have paid 

Their gold and silver duly weighed. 

Two mites, two mites, and nothing more, 
Have I, down-hearted and afraid, 

To add, O Master! to thy store. 


“ Wilt thou despise me, Lord, for these?” 
I asked him, trembling, on my knees ; 
And sweet, sweet as the sun’s warm light 
After chill darkness of the night, 

His answer came: “ Her gift so small 

Is the most precious in God’s sight, 
Because she freely gave her all.” 


Now welcome, want and poverty, 
That show the grace of God to me; 
And heart, go singing,—for the word 
That all thy depths to-day has stirred, 
Still thrilling from the voice divine, 
Down the long ages shall be heard, 
And lift up other souls than mine ! 
—Mary Bradley, in 8. S. Times. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue following lines were enclosed to me in a private 
letter just received from a friend in California. She 
went there last spring with an invalid daughter, who 
passed away with the falling leaves. Just before 
going she said, “I will not be very far away, mother.” 
I have thought the lines might express the “ heart 
cry ’ of many bereft ones. H.A, P. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NOT FAR AWAY. 
“Not far away,” but where, my darling, where? 
My eyes grow dim with searching through the far 
blue space 
For glimpses of thy radiant, vanished face. 
I call, I listen, but no answer cometh 
To tell me thou dost hearken to thy sad mother’s cry— 
Fond, loving child, oh rare and tender spirit, 
Canst thou be silent and yet still be nigh ? 





“ Not far away,” sweet eyes so full of pleading, 
Turned sadly to thy mother’s anguished face— 
Now tearless, clear, with all the old-time brightness,— 


Look down from thy far, safe, and holy place. 


“ Not far away!” but where, my darling, where ? 
Oh! lift the veil that my dull eyes may see ; 
Life seems so meaningless, the world so drear, 
O! fearful mystery ’twixt you and me. 


None have come back, for all the wild sad calling, 
The voice is silent and the search is vain ; 

Far, far away—too far and safe my darling, 

For mortal sorrow and for mortal pain. 


San José, Cal. 


SOME TIME. 


LAST night, my darling, as you slept, 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept 
And watched a space thereby ; 
Then bending down, I kissed your brow— 
For, oh! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Some time, when, in a darkened place 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall see a weary face 
Calm in eternal sleep. 

The speechless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile may show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night, 

See, oh, my darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


—Eugene Field. 


From The Red Man (Carlisle Indian School, Pa.) 
CAPT. PRATT AND THE TURKEY EGGS. 


In the summer of 1867 I was Adjutant at Ft. Ar- 
buckle, and riding out one day some three miles from 
the Post, in company with the Quartermaster, we 
came across a wild turkey’s nest with six eggs. I 
placed them in my handkerchief and carried them 
home. Havinga hen anxious to set, I gave the eggs 
to her, and in three days the whole six were hatched 
out, and the faithful, motherly hen raised them all. 
As they increased in size and strength the turkeys 
began to roost in the trees in our back lot, and as 
they grew went higher and higher, to the great an- 
noyance of their step-mother; but they did not run 
away, although it was no more than 200 yards to the 
woods where we often saw wild turkeys, and from 
whence we many times heard them from our house. 
They remained with us until full grown, and became 
great pets, coming on the porch and feeding around 
the house just as though their immediate origin had 
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been thoroughly domestic. What the effect would 


have been had I taken the old hen to the nest and 


placed her in charge there, or in any way had her at- | 
tempt to domesticate them in the immediate pres- 
ence of their kind, or what would have been the ef- | 


fect had I taken them, after they were full grown, 
back to the place where I found the eggs, and turned 
them loose where they would have come solely and 
only into relations with their kind, it requires no deep 
philosophy to tell. 

The purpose and practice of the Carlisle school 
show that so long as we keep Indian youth in civil- 
ized surroundings, and under the influences of civil- 
ization, there is no trouble whatever. They simply 
go on from grace to glory. One case represents the 
whole, and we here give one: 

When we began this school, ten years ago, there 
came to it a full blooded young Cheyenne from the 
Cheyenne Agency. He was about twelve years old. 
His father then was a thoroughly wild Indian, and 
the lad as much a one as he could well be. He had 
been a few months at the Agency school, and that 
made him willing to come to Carlisle when the 
chance offered. He remained in this school eight 
years, and then married a Pawnee girl, who had come 
here seven years before under about the same condi- 
tions. When they married they were offered employ- 
ment by a farmer, stock-breeder, and dairyman, at 
West Grove, forty miles from Philadelphia. They 
went there the day they were married, and have 
lived in the same house with their employer and his 
wife until last week. Mr. Harvey was so well pleased 
with the young man that he soon placed him in 


charge of all his dairy affairs, which is a very consid- | 


erable responsiblity. He supplies about eighty 
quarts of cream daily for Mr. Wanamaker’s great 
Philadelphia store. 
The following letter is from this young Cheyenne : 
West Grove, Pa., Oct. 13th, 1889. 


Dear Capt. Pratr:—We are now looking for a let- | 


ter saying you will come and be the first to see us in 
our new home. [If all goes well we expect to go into 
it by the middle of next week. We claim to have the 
best tenant house in this country. 

If it were not for the building of a new ice-house, 
shipping pigs, and six young Guernseys to the Japan- 
ese Government, we would have been in it by this 
time. The Japs are going to try their hands on that 
breed in their country. I have no doubt that they 
are good milkers. 
a telephone from West Grove to this house, and when 
ever you send a message by wire it will come from 
there to here. It seemsto methat this farm is grow- 
ing better every day. We had another big feast 
since you was here, but this was for an Irish Quaker 
couple just arrived from Ireland. There were more 
people here than the time the breeders met. Eight 
roosters had to give up their lives on that day, and 
lots of cream cakes, deviled meats, etc., etc. The 
couple are now living at West Grove. 

This is a rainy Sunday, but I thought I must write 
to you to let you know that we are still in good hu- 
mor. 
former one preached his farewell sermon sometime 


ago. 





Before long we are going to have | 


We haveno minister in our church now ; our | 


I helped subscribe ($5.00) for a resident one and 
I do not know what our church men have decided. 
Love from 3. Ever your friend, 
Ricuarp Davis. 
Capt. R. H. Pratt, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


WATER STORAGE FOR IRRIGATION PUR- 
POSES. 


AN article in Scribner’s Monthly (for First month, 
1890), deals with a very interesting subject,—‘ Water 
Storage in the West.” The writer is Walter Gillette 
Bates, and he gives a clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of a great material problem which is now en- 
gaging the earnest attention of a Congressional com- 
mission, a Government hydrographic surveying- 
party, and many State legislatures. The problem is 
to reclaim and make fertile vast tracts of land in 
what is called the “ arid region,” an area of 1,200,000 
square miles, or more than two-fifths of the United 
States. Artesian wells and canals have been em- 
ployed in many places effectively, but their applica- 
tion is narrow and limited compared with the new 
method of water-storage by means of artificial lakes. 
“Select the proper valleys for water-basins,” says the 
author, “close their outlets with ‘dams, store great 
lakes of water when the mountain-snows melt, and 
then let it out slowly and at will through flumes and 
ditches to the lands below—this is the essence of the 
new idea.” He illustrates what private enterprise 
has already accomplished by brief descriptions of 
four great dams—the Merced, California, the Wal- 
nut Grove, Ariz., the Sweetwater, California, and the 
Bear Valley, California. The peculiar and _ pictur- 


| esque conditions accompanying the construction of 


these great works are described most entertainingly. 

The main essentials of successful water-storage on 
2 large scale are three: a water-basin, a lake-site, and 
the land to be irrigated, in proper relation to one 
another. The water-supply must be sufficient to fill 
the dam every year; if possible, twice a year. The 
‘catchment basin” or area drained by the stream to 
be dammed should therefore be as large as possible. 
ro ascertain the supply that can be relied upon, the 
flow of water in the stream should be carefully meas- 
ured many times during the year. If possible, the 
average of several successive years should be taken, 
for it must never be forgotten that the efficiency of 
any system of water-storage is measured by the very 
smallest amount of water stored in the very dryest 


| year. 


As to the lake-site, this must generally be a large 
and level valley, everywhere enclosed by hills except 
where the water escapes, which should be through a 
cafion narrow enough to be dammed at a reasonable 
expense. The valley must widen out at once above 
the dam-site, or the lake-capacity will be small what- 
ever the height of the dam; its bottom must be 
nearly level for a long distance, or the dam will have 
to be built too high. The larger the lake-surface and 
the smaller the gap to be closed, the cheaper the dam 
and the more water stored. 

Finally, the dam must be situated somewhere 
near and at a higher level than the land to be irri- 





gated. For there must be some cheap and easy way 
of transferring the water from the point of collection 
to the point of application. 

It is obvious from this that every cafion in the 
West is not a natural dam-site, nor every mountain- 
valley capable of becoming an artificial lake. It is to 
ascertain more accurately where these natural dam- 
sites are, that the present hydrographic survey is be- 
ing made. The Government at present does not pro- 
pose to build any dams, but to “ investigate the ex- 
tent to which the arid lands of the West can be re- 
deemed by irrigation, to select sites for storage-reser- 
voirs, and to segregate the irrigable from the non-ir- 
rigable lands.” 

The laws of the Western States and Territories 
everywhere recognize and protect the rights of the 
first or “ prior appropriator ” of water. If the first 
settler on the banks of a stream draws off, in his 
ditch, one-half or the whole of the customary flow to 
irrigate his farm, he has the right to take this one- 
half or the whole forever, to the entire exclusion of 
any subsequent settler. But the same rule applies to 
rivers of large size. As the quick-witted Westerner 
stands by the side of one of the great rivers and 
looks over thousands of acres of desert land along 
its banks, he sees a fortune in the situation. Only 
get capital enough together, organize a great com- 
pany, dig an immense canal which will “appropri- 
ate” all the water in the river,and you command 
the whole valley. It isthe position of the Western 
railroads repeated. Instead of waiting for settlers to 
come and dig little ditches as they need them, an 
immense capital digs one huge canal watering thou- 
sands of farms, and then draws settlers by advertise- 
ment and boom. So all over the West,*throughout 
Colorado, in central and southern California, in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, on the Salt and Gila rivers in south- 
ern Arizona, there are great companies, with capitals 
running into the millions, putting this idea into effect. 
The canals they dig are twenty, thirty, or even fifty 
miles long. The largest are a hundred feet wide and 
ten feet deep, very rivers in themselves. They follow 


the contour of the country, running back farther and 


farther from the river as the latter falls away. The 
main canal gives off lateral branches at frequent in- 
tervals, and by an ingenious system of gates, cross- 
ings, and ditches sends water to every foot of arable 
ground between it and the river. The land belongs 
to the Government, and is taken up by individual 
settlers at merely nominal prices under the “ Desert 
Land Act.” But the water belongs to the canal com- 
pany, and it is this water that the settler really pays 
for. 


Keep your faith in “ natural goodness,” (it is far 
nobler faith than a belief in total depravity), but do 
all that you can to help the sun, and wind, and rain 
of nature to make a goodly growth of mind and soul, 
so that a glory may be shed upon the world.—J. &., 
in Unity. 





Ix education, as in national life, Christianity is 
not a thing of names and phrases, but a real manifes- 
tation of the light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.—H. £. Scudder. 
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5 
THE HORRORS OF MODERN WARFARE. 
Captain E. L. Zalinski, the inventor of a gun to carry 
explosives, has been studying things military and 
otherwise in Paris. He says: 

“T am convinced that a European war is inevit- 
able, but not in the immediate future. One consid- 
eration alone is sufficient to maintain peace for at 
least two years, viz., the fact that Continental nations 
will need that amount of time to equip their armies 
with the new style of rifle,and possibly with modifi- 
cations of their artillery, to meet the requirements of 
smokeless powder in both cases. In this connection 
I may add that war, instead of being hastened by 
frequent improvements in its appliances, is actually 
retarded by them, because whenever anything of 
military importance is discovered, nations are apt to 


| wait before risking a conflict, until they have tested 


and applied it to their own use. As such discoveries 
are constantly being made, war may thus be post- 
poned indefinitely. But postpone it as they may, the 
crisis must come. It is not within human nature to 
have keen-edged touls constantly in hand and not to 
use them. There are too many war-bacilli creeping 
over the body of Europe, particularly down in the 
southeastern corner, and before long, one of them, be 
it Servian, Roumanian, or what not, is sure to find a 
breeding-place in some congenial medium. The equi- 
librium of harmony cannot be very stable when the 
impatient utterance of a single dyspeptic autocrat 
would suffice to upset it. 

“When war does come, it will be terrible. I 
have just witnessed the German manceuvres at Han- 
over, and assure you that had those two army corps 
done in earnest what they made pretense of doing, of 
the 50,000 men who went into that ten days’ action 
there would not be 10,000 ready for service to-day. 
The rest would have been placed hors de combat, dead 
or wounded, to such degree have modern improve- 
ments in life-destroying machinery added to the hor- 
rors of war.” 


Tue great differences in religious exercises grow 
out of the fact that there is a great difference be- 
tween one being in religion, and religion being 
within us. There are so many, too many, it seems 
to me, who are simply in religion. They move ina 
religious atmosphere, and handle religious things, 
yet are at the mercy of their temperaments and the 
sport of circumstances. There are others whose 
spirits religion occupies and possesses; with such 
God is present both in the crowd and in the wilder- 
ness, and they have no need to seek for faith any- 
where, for faith possesses them everywhere.—J. G. 
Holland. 





An eminent scientist said in a lecture before the 
Johns Hopkins University, not many years ago: “ It 
is given to few to add to the store of knowledge, to 
strike new springs of thought, or to shape new forms 
of beauty. But so sure as it is that men live not by 
bread, but by ideas, so sure is‘it that the future of 
the world lies in the hands of those who are able to 
carry the interpretation of nature a step farther than 
their predecessors.” 
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FAMOUS TREES. 
Pror. J. T. Rorrerock fof the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is now giving his annual course of public 
lectures on Botany, on the Michaux foundation, at 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. His latest, (third 
of the course), was on “ Famous Trees.” 

Trees, the lecturer said, may be famous either 
from size or some historical associations. Hence, as 
a rule, we could hardly expect to find many individ- 
uals from the northern part of North America repre- 
sented in this evening’s lecture. Cold climates dwarf 
their stature, and the land is too new in history, and 
its past has been too quiet politically to have been 
the scene of many startling events in which trees and 
forests have sheltered rulers or renegades, or to have 
been associated with changes of dynasties. True, we 
had the Charter Oak (in which for a brief period the 
Connecticut Charter was hidden, when Andros, in 
1687, made an attempt to establish an arbitrary gov- 
ernment by depriving the citizens of this guarantee 
of rights), and the Washington Elm, still standing in 
Cambridge, Mass. But we had no cedars of Lebanon 
to connect the present with the hoary past; no yew 
trees which stood long before the advent of the 
Christian era; no ‘oak immortalized fictitiously as 
was that of Hearne, the hunter, and hardly a forest 
as famous as that of Sherwood, where Robin Hood 
robbed the Bishop and then made him pardon the 
sin. Our trees are mainly of the class famous for 
size. 

The big trees of California need no further allu- 
sion here, though it may be well to mention that the 
sugar pine (Pinus Lambertiana) on the slopes of the 
Californian Sierras, attains a height of 300 feet, and 
has sometimes a diameter of 20 feet. Smaller than 
the Sequoia, or “ big tree,” it is associated with the 
latter, and prepares the mind to appreciate how large 
the Sequoia really is. 

Hardly less astonishing are the sizes attained by 
the Thuya Gigantia or by the Oregon cedar or the 
Douglas fir. 

The above are all natives, but beside them, on the 
western coast, the Australian blue gum has been in- 
troduced, and already has attained a towering height. 
It bids fair to overtop our own native species. 

Whilst the cone-bearing trees of the Pacific sur- 
pass in height all their near relatives on the surface 
of the globe, the same thing cannot be said of the 
deciduous leaved trees. As a rule, they are not so 
tall as our Eastern deciduous trees. The tallest Pa- 
cific coast oak would make a poor showing when 

ared with our loftier white oaks. So, too, while 
our chestnut trees attain in their largest measure a 
diameter of twelve feet, and those of eight feet are 
not rare, the nearest approach, the pseudo chestnut 
on the Pacific side, is less than three feet in diameter. 
Our largest walnut trees reach a diameter of almost 
ten feet, but nothing walnut-like of more than four 
feet through is found on the other side of our con- 
tinent. 

Recently a famous walnut of unknown species has 
been brought to light on the banks of the James 
River in Virginia. The spread of its branches was 
not less than 125 feet; its girth at 6} feet above the 
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ground was 25 feet and 8 inches. This nondescript 
specimen had the leaves of the English walnut and 
the nut of the black walnut, though much larger, and 
the hard shell was much thicker. It has puzzled our 
scientists, and bids fair to become among our trees a 
famous specimen. The colossal form of the North- 
brook chestnut is still hale and hearty; in Chester 
county. Itis eight feet through, though there are a 
few of somewhat larger size in the eastern part of the 
State, but they have commenced to show clearly the 
signs of age and lessened vitality. 

The lecturer placed clearly on the screen the 
Hernan Cortez cypress, from Mexico, under whose 
branches the Spaniard found his first rest after the 
night that he retreated with such loss before the in- 
furiated Mexicans. There were bamboos from Japan, 
tree ferns from Tasmania, baobabs from Africa, 
ceibac from the West Indies, banyans from India, 
and the famous Mount tna chestnut, which is with- 
out doubt the largest of its kind on the face of the 
globe, having a diameter at base of trunk of 60 feet. 
Large trees, which have for a century or more been 
conspicuous landmarks, come to be from mere age 
elements in the history of a region, and it is none 
too soon to begin measuring and photographing those 
we have, that we may transmit to coming genera- 
tions some exact idea as to what the finest speci- 
mens of our original forest growth were like. It is 
quite clear to those who have studied the facts that 
each succeeding generation of big trees is becoming 
smaller, and hence those measured, described, and 
located now will be regarded in the future as speci- 
mens of maximum growth. Even those who care 
nothing for the living giant will miss it when it is 
gone. 

This course of lectures has been well attended. 
The next lecture, on “ Trees Along Our Roadsides,” 
will be given January 8th. 


THE MARITIME CONFERENCE. 


Tue Maritime International Conference, in Washing- 
ton, is a much greater event than the death of a King 
at one end of the Mediterranean, or the marriage of 
a Prince at the other. The gradual growth of the 
dominion of Law on the high seas shows the high 
water mark of modern civilization. Three centuries 
ago there was no such thing as Maritime Interna- 
tional Law. Then no ship was safe, and at any mo- 
ment might be arrested and rifled and scuttled by 
another and bigger ship. The Reformation which 
broke over Europe brought with it new ideas, new 
aspirations, new securities for freedom, new guaran- 
tees for law. The new spirit soon found its way into 
international action on the sea; and to-day a ship 
with half-a-million ounces of gold as a portion of its 
cargo, is as safe from pirates as property on land. 
And so civilization gradually narrows the boundary 
of barbarism, and as gradually widens the limits of 
human advancement.— Continental Times. 


Each man can learn something from his neigh- 
bor ; at least he can learn this—to have patience 
with his neighbor, to live and let live.—Charles 


Kingsley. 





